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every experience of self, quite as the real object from every experi- 
ence of it. But the book says no less ; nor is there any metaphysical 
horror behind; even Mr. Bradley has this definition of the soul. 
I do not understand why Dr. Perry should praise "the wealth of 
penetrating analysis" in the book; there is nothing but its use to 
justify anything so tedious, and he does not see its use. When, to 
take again the case of desire, I distinguish (a) the real strength of 
a desire, (b) this as it is felt, viz., a subject-experience, (c) one of 
these as real object of a thought and belief, and, again, (d) as it is 
thought, I should call it all a wealth of pedantry, if it were not 
necessary in solving problems of the will, and if the solution were 
singular, and not an application of the general logic. This is the 
real defect in Dr. Perry's criticism of my treatment of self, facul- 
ties, and experience as causal factors, and deprives it of all interest. 
But I may quote what he says, and follow the quotations with cor- 
rections : 

"We can eliminate the self because it always functions through 
one of its faculties." We eliminate self from the list only because 
we can specify it; but if a student told me that it is specified as one 
of its faculties, I should suspect him of the faculty-psychology ; and 
if he turned the one into a combination of many, I should be sure 
of it. "For purposes of explanation, the faculty is not experience" 
[it never is, whether for description or for explanation], "but 
operative mental organization; though the reader is encouraged to 
suspect that it is somehow connected with the experience of self- 
activity." I am not sure to what this "it" refers, and it does not 
matter. Every experience is reaction of the self on an occasion; 
and the experience of self-activity is no exception and has no 
mysterious virtue nor private way of working. It is a very impor- 
tant kind of experience, but that is neither here nor there; its 
effects, like its causes, are to be explained in the same way as the 
effects and causes of other experiences. 

W. Mitchell. 
Univebsity of Adelaide, South Australia.. 



THE EXACT NUMBER OF PRAGMATISMS 

ANT one who belongs to that group of epistemologists for whom 
the name of pragmatists has in recent years been adopted, 
must have read with astonishment Professor Love joy's article in 
this Journal, entitled "The Thirteen Pragmatisms." With 
astonishment, not so much because Professor Lovejoy has tried to 
determine the exact number of pragmatisms— there are those who 
try to determine the exact number of sciences; why, then, not of 
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pragmatisms?— but because the number of pragmatisms dis- 
tinguished is so exceedingly small, just a dozen and one. A real 
pragmatist would easily have been able to distinguish many more, 
since human life has a good many more aspects than thirteen. But 
a pragmatist, I fear, would scarcely have taken interest enough in 
the matter to make these distinctions. Professor Lovejoy claims for 
his list that it "includes all the genuinely independent contentions 
that are most frequently illicitly identified, and all the ambiguities of 
meaning. ..." 

I can not help asking this question: When three men, one a 
physicist, the second a chemist, and the third a biologist, write three 
books, a text-book of physics, a text-book of chemistry, and a text- 
book of biology, is it justifiable to call the contents of these books 
"genuinely independent contentions"? I think it is not; and I do 
not see why it should be more justifiable to regard the views of 
the thinkers criticized as independent contentions. So far as I can 
see, all these views are in one way or other dependent on each other, 
for they are all— mathematically speaking — functions of one and 
the same variable, of the progress of human life. The illusion of 
their mutual independence is obviously due to the fact that these 
functions (imagine algebraic and transcendental functions!) are 
so different in form that, seeing this conspicuous difference, one is 
apt to overlook the fact that they are functions of the same variable 
and that, therefore, they are not mutually independent. To the 
pragmatist Professor Lovejoy still owes the proof of his assertion 
that the views criticized are "genuinely independent contentions." 

I must raise another question. When the physicist, the chemist, 
and the biologist, meeting at a convention, put their books on a 
table and, asked by an outsider what those books are, call them 
text-books of "science," has this outsider any right to accuse them 
of having "illicitly identified" their so-called independent conten- 
tions? Eight or no right, there will always be those who are ready 
to accuse them, but the scientists, being pragmatists, will neverthe- 
less continue to put their books together on the table or the shelf. 

A third question. Professor Lovejoy exposes to public scorn 
"all the ambiguities of meaning that are so central and important 
as to call for serious consideration from both the defenders and 
the critics of the several opinions to which the one name has been 
applied." I shall have to leave the question open whether these 
ambiguities of the meaning of pragmatism are central or not, for 
the simple reason that the word "central" is so ambiguous that I 
should not care to enter into a dispute in which this word would 
play the chief part. But I do not feel inclined (as a pragmatist) 
to admit that these ambiguities are "important." Science is getting 
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along fairly, although the meaning of this word is so amhiguous 
that a hundred scientists asked to define science would prohably give 
a hundred more or less differing definitions. "Why should not 
pragmatism get along equally well, although a hundred pragmatists 
— if their number is already as large as that — would probably give 
a hundred more or less differing definitions of pragmatism 1 

I shall try to show by an example that the distinctions made by 
Professor Lovejoy are — to a pragmatist — of minor significance and 
hardly capable of bringing discord into the camp of those who 
swear by this epistemological theory. The distinction I wish to 
discuss is that between "the meaning" and "the truth" of a proposi- 
tion. He refers to this distinction in the following words : ' ' Prag- 
matism maintained that the meaning of any proposition whatever 
is reducible to the future consequences in experience to which that 
proposition points, consequences which those who accept the proposi- 
tion ipso facto anticipate as experiences that somebody is subse- 
quently to have. Now, a theory about the meaning of propositions 
is not the same thing as a theory about the criterion of truth in 
propositions." And farther on he makes a distinction concerning 
the "meaning" in the following words: "Future consequences in 
concrete experience may consist in either: (a) future experiences 
which the proposition (expressly or implicitly) predicts as about 
to occur, no matter whether it be believed true or not; or (6) future 
experiences which will occur only upon condition that the proposi- 
tion be believed." These "have been habitually confused in the 
discussion of the pragmatic theory of meaning." Thus, by making 
one division first, and another one, a subdivision, later, Professor 
Lovejoy succeeds in distinguishing the first three of his thirteen 
pragmatisms. 

Eeading this, and finding myself unable to assent, I follow the 
custom of the scientist and call up in my mind a particular case, 
a special scientific "truth and meaning," in order to make clear 
to myself why I can not assent. The high school boy is taught by 
his teacher in physics that "light consists of ether waves." Is this 
a truth or a meaning? The proposition surely has a meaning, for 
it would scarcely have found its way into the text-books if it were 
meaningless. And it has truth, too, for the same reason. Can we, 
then, take away its truth and leave its meaning; or take away its 
meaning and leave its truth? Certainly no scientist would admit 
this. The proposition has meaning just so far— neither more nor 
less— as it has truth. It has truth because it calls up in our minds 
mathematical formulas by means of which we can reconstruct in 
a convenient manner in our minds certain very numerous and com- 
plicated visual experiences, formulas which have previously served 
to reconstruct in our minds our experiences with water waves or 
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the waves running along a clothes line. And exactly herein, in call- 
ing up these formulas ready for use, consists also the meaning of 
the proposition. (For further particulars see Mach's "Mechanik" 
or his "Warmelehre," or the writings of Stallo or Poincare.) If 
truth and meaning can not be divorced in science, if there they are 
merely two words symbolizing the same fact, it is unlikely that they 
can be divorced in pragmatism, since pragmatism is nothing but a 
highly generalized, an epistemological statement of the principles 
which are in daily use in the special sciences. 

When the high school boy goes to college and takes a course 
in the theory of light and electricity, it may be that his teacher 
does not say a word about ether, and in reply to a direct question 
perhaps advises the boy to free himself from that notion altogether. 
Neither does the teacher speak of waves, but perhaps of the dis- 
tribution of energy in time and space, pointing now at this, now 
at that one of the mathematical formulas which he derives and 
constructs in order to represent this distribution, and calling these 
formulas, not waves, but simply periodical functions. Here is an 
opportunity for the opponent of pragmatism to step in and assert 
that this proves that the proposition "light consists of ether waves" 
has lost its truth, while it has retained its meaning. But appar- 
ently only. It has by no means lost its truth. Only by ceasing to 
have a meaning can a proposition lose all of its truth. The teacher 
does not call it a truth, because he, personally, under the present 
circumstances, has no use for it. He is like a workman who has two 
spades, one sharp and the other dull, and, when asked why he 
does not use the dull one, would say in derision: "Well, that is no 
spade at all." And yet, another workman, unable to buy a spade, 
might gladly accept the dull spade and use it. And the first work- 
man will admit, this time, that it is a real spade, without minding a 
third person's accusing him of being guilty of a so-called logical 
contradiction. Just as a spade may be a spade in a higher or less 
degree, so a truth may be a truth— shocking as this may seem to one 
who is not a pragmatist— in a higher or less degree. It ceases to 
be a truth only when it has lost all meaning. 

"But I can not see that this really follows," Professor Love joy 
tells us. ' ' The assertion ' God exists and mere materialism is false ' 
may possibly mean only the anticipation of a cosmic future different 
in specific ways from that which the acceptance of the contrary 
proposition would lead one to expect; but the criterion of the truth 
of the assertion need not be correspondingly future." In order to 
prove this, he points out that we may be obliged to accept the propo- 
sition as a true postulate now, before we have experienced that 
cosmic future. It is strange that he should have failed to see that 
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being obliged means a relation of the present biological condition 
of an organism to its future biological condition. A rock, which 
has no life, never is obliged. A definition of truth which has no 
reference to the biological future of an organism is an absurdity. 
To escape this reference to a future is impossible. We certainly do 
not escape it by seeing to it that the word "now" appears in the 
sentence which expresses our argument. "That the pragmatic man 
never is, but always is about to have been, blest with knowledge" 
may have been intended to make him appear ridiculous. But the 
pragmatic man is not only willing to accept the word as a truth, 
but is even ready to put it proudly as a motto upon his shield. 

As woman was created from a rib of man, so Professor Love joy's 
third pragmatism is created from a piece of the second pragmatism's 
skeleton, from those future experiences which occur only in case the 
proposition is believed. But as man and woman in a certain sense 
are biologically one, so these two pragmatisms are one to the prag- 
matist. 

At the first glance it seems very plausible that, if the meaning 
of a proposition is reducible to the future experiences to which that 
proposition points, its meaning can not well be reducible also to 
those future experiences which occur only in case the proposition is 
believed. But the apparent importance of the distinction vanishes 
when we take time to scrutinize it. Let us assume that the proposi- 
tion in question is this: "The temperature in heaven is lower than 
the temperature in hell." What are the future experiences of the 
first class, to which this proposition points? There are in this case 
none at all. Who has had these experiences before? Even the 
most orthodox believer is unable to tell us that any of his friends, 
who have just returned from an excursion to these places, have made 
a report to that effect ; or that he has found a description of such an 
excursion in a book which he has reason to regard as a reliable source 
of historical information. No pragmatist can admit, therefore, that 
the proposition "points" to any future experiences of temperature. 
But while the proposition does not symbolize what could be called by 
the pragmatist, in any of the senses accepted by him, future ex- 
periences of temperature, the pragmatist readily acknowledges that 
the word images, of which the proposition is composed, have often 
occurred together in human minds, accompanied by vivid imagery 
of the visual, the temperature and other sense departments, and 
that they have undoubtedly been followed by future experiences of 
religious emotion, of moral conduct, of giving away money for the 
erection of a church, and many others. What, then, are, to the prag- 
matist, the future experiences to which this proposition points? 
Certainly not those of temperature, but exclusively those of the sec- 
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ond class, just exemplified. If it had not been for the future ex- 
periences of this kind, the church of the middle ages would never 
have called this proposition a truth. And for the very reason that 
these "future" experiences no longer succeed the consciousness of 
the proposition, although temperature images may, and naturally 
often do, succeed a consciousness of the words, the modern church 
no longer, at least no longer generally, calls the proposition a truth. 
"We see here again the identity of meaning and truth. The propo- 
sition's meaning does not consist, pragmatically, in temperature 
imagery, but in the conduct of human life anywhere, that is, in its 
biological significance for human beings. As soon as this meaning 
is lost, the truth has likewise ceased to exist. As soon as the propo- 
sition has lost its truth, it has, as a proposition, also lost its meaning, 
although the linguistic elements of which it is made up, continue to 
appear familiar and to call up all kinds of other images of words 
and things. 

The question as to the exact number of pragmatisms is easily 
answered. Just as there are really as many sciences as there are 
scientists, so there are as many pragmatisms as there are pragmatists. 
Count them ! But however great the number may be, neither sci- 
ence nor pragmatism is any worse off on that account. 

Max Meyer. 

University of Missouei. 
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Aspects of Child Life and Education. Compiled by G. Stanley Hall. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 1907. Pp. xii + 326. 

This book is made up of a series of nine articles written by G. Stanley 
Hall and some of his students. All these articles have appeared previ- 
ously in some journal, most of them in the Pedagogical Seminary, but 
they are here " revised, condensed, or amplified, and provided with up- 
to-date bibliographies on each topic." By publishing them in book form 
Dr. Hall hoped to emphasize the relations between the different parts of 
the domain of child study, and by contrast to set forth their manifold 
applications. 

The articles differ considerably in importance, — some are of interest 
from an historic point of view, others because of their practical bearing 
on the education of children. Of the former, the paper " The Contents 
of Children's Minds on Entering School," published twenty-five years 
ago, marked the beginning of the child-study movement in America, 
while "The Story of a Sand Pile" and "Boy Life in a Massachusetts 
Country Town Forty Years Ago " are probably two of the best-known 
single articles Dr. Hall has written. Of the second group, the paper on 



